Official and Unofficial Diplomatists
introduced into the department young men whose only qualifications were the good manners that belong* to birth and breeding.
The Order in Council of 1855, establishing the Civil Service Commissioners, made itself felt at the Foreign Office the next year. The first recipient of a Foreign Office nomination, conditional on satisfying the commissioners, was Victor Buckley ; nominated in December 1856, duly examined by the Civil Service Commission, he received a certificate dated I2th January 1857. At this examination there was no competition. Mr Buckley's happy and easy experience has seldom, if ever, been repeated since. To-day the Secretary of State's nomination for what is still practically a close office, will not be of much good to its possessor, unless he is generally up to the mark of success in the Indian Civil, or the struggle for an entrance scholarship at a good Oxford or Cambridge college. At Oxford, by the by, unless the statutes should absolutely forbid such a course, there may be nothing* legally to prevent college fellows from electing the candidate who promises to be the most agreeable member of their society, rather than the man whose paper-work is best. Practically by its strong reprobation the public opinion of the place renders such an abuse impossible. In the same way a Secretary of State theoretically may have it in his power to bring into his department someone who has not submitted himself to the Civil Service Commission. Practically the thing will never be done. None the less, the Foreign Office and diplomacy will preserve the tradition of social prestige, and will run in families. The British ambassador in 1907, is